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The Musical Visitor. 


. gale profited by her splendid opportunities, and made her debut 
Cine INNATI, Al RIL, 1890. when she was but sixteen, in the famous Pagliano Theater of that 
city. It was here that a famous artist, having become enraged at the 
coolness of her hearers, refused to continue through the opera ‘‘ La 


Somnambula:” 
i8it. le + 1890. Miss De Vere was sent for, and, though she was on the point of 
- retiring, she hurriedly dressed, and in a short time was finishing the 
ve opera that had almost ended ina failure. The audience not only 


was pleased with her pluck, but charmed by her sweet voice, and 
went wild in its enthusiasm, and the laurels of a great career were 
then won by the maiden artist. 

From Florence Miss De Vere returned to Paris, where she studied 
further with Gounod. She then appeared successfully in “ Faust.” 
Later she studied ‘‘ Hamlet" with Thomas, and sang for Verdi. Sub 
sequently she went on a professional tour to Mexico. Her triumphs 
there were not of the ordinary kind, and the soprano now has among 
her treasured possessions a little book of Spanish verses which are 
dedicated ‘‘a la Bella Artista Clementina De Vere.’ After her visit 
to Mexico Miss De Vere appeared at Madrid and Barcelona 

Last season she came to America, and since her arrival she has not 


The long, long toil is ended, 
The long, long journey done ; 
Earth’s evening rays are blended 
With heaven’s morning sun, 


Behind is all the weeping, 
Behind all care and pain; 

Safe in the Father’s keeping, 
Naught but the joys remain. 


Ope wide, ye pearly portals! 
Uplift, ye gates of gold! 


No worthier immortal only won fame and fortune, but also a host of admirers and well- 
Your blessed walls enfold! wishers. At her first concert in Steinway Hall, New York, the audi 
ence showed the most manifest signs of approval. The press, un 

The world was better for her, stinting in its praise, compared her to Gerster. Boston gave her even 
An angel unawares ; more of an ovation, and the press there called her a new Jenny 
In gentle ministration Lind, The same success has greeted Miss De Vere in every Amer 
She soothed its griefs and cares. ican city she has visited. Miss De Vere is known here as the Italian 


song-bird 
No cry was le . bg : 
o cry was left unheeded, New York has been treated to so much of the heavy German opera 
No call for help denied ; r ; } 
ae that Miss De Vere has been an unusual favorite because of her sweet 
Her willing footsteps speeded, 7 ; 
. voice, that perfectly rendered the melody of Italian airs. Besides her 
Her loving heart replied. ; , i 
many engagements as a concert singer Miss De Vere commands a 
salary of over four thousand dollars as a soprano in Dr. Paxton’s 
church. 
Miss De Vere will doubtless receive a warm welcome in Cincin 


And still her benediction, 
Her kindly deeds of love, 
Wait her dear Masters’ bidding 


In her new home above. nati. She sings not only with an evidence of love for her music, but 
she is always intelligent and tuneful. Her power of dwelling on the 
O not for sweetest music, high notes, making a crescendo and a diminuendo, is positively fas 
O not for brightest crown, cinating. Her soprano is pure and flexible, her voice ranging easily 
Her helping hands are idle, as high as F. 
Her deeds of love laid down, MRS. THEODORE TOEDT 


Her blessed feet are walking, In the coming May Festival no one should receive a more cordia 


Where oft on earth they trod, welcome to Cincinnati, or a greater share of applause, than Mrs 
In ways of loving service Theodore J]. Toedt. Her husband, the famous tenor, has so often 
On the fair shores of God. pleased the Cincinnati public during their great festivals of musi 

. that they must certainly greet his artiste-wife with the approval that 

We wait, and work, and wander, she deserves. Mrs. Toedt was well known on the concert stage be 
__ Still yet a httle while, fore her marriage as Miss Ella Earle. Looking back to her maiden 
Then, sweetest welcome yonder career one finds the most marked and favorable criticisms. Her 
Will be our Mother’s smile. strong and sympathetic voice won for her a position in the famous 
1. R. Murray. choir of St. Bartholomew's Church. She was the soprano of the 


quartet in which Miss Clapper was contralto, Mr. Toedt tenor and 
Franz Remmertz bass. The soprano of the fair artiste blended well 
with Toedt's tenor, and it was not long before a symphony of song 


THE NEW FESTIVAL SINGERS. resulted in a sympathy of hearts. On June 18, 1888, the tenor and 


soprano were married. It has been an unusually happy union, full 











MISS DE VERE. not only of a musical, but a domestic harmony. The echoes of the 
nu | wedding bells never jangle, but still ring tunefully, rejoicing in the 
MONG the artists who are to sing at the coming May Festi- union of hearts that know no discordant sound. Mrs. Toedt is re 


val in Cincinnati, Miss Clementina De Vere will rank among | ognized here as a leading concert and oratorio singer. She has sung 
+ the foremost. Upon the stage of both concert and opera Miss | successfully in the Eastern festivals. Two years ago in Buffalo Mrs 
De Vere is thoroughly at home, not in the sense of a conceit that | Toedt, Alvary and Fisher were the leading soloists. Her successes 
could know no rebuff, but rather in the consciousness of a beautiful | have also been splendid in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
voice so thoroughly trained that it can accomplish almost anything— | Worcester. In New York she is famous for her singing of Bach's 
a voice that is not only accurate in its technique, but one that tells | passion music with the Oratorio Society 
of a soul that loves music. Personally she is charming. Her hair is} Mrs. Toedt was born in Wallingford, Vt., in 1865. She came to 
of the lightest brown, catching and reflecting the gold of the sun-| New York to study ten years ago. When but fifteen years of age 
beam. Her eyes are large and lustrous. Many have described them | she began her career, singing in church and concerts. She sang first 
as the bluest of blue, though they are really brown. They change | prominently with Theodore Thomas in the Festival here in 1884, and 
with every thought. | since then has commanded one of the leading positions of her pro 
Miss De Vere was born in Paris, her father being a French lawyer | fession in the East. Mrs. Toedt is de« idedly American. Personally 


and her mother an English lady. When she was five years old she | she is more than attractive. She is not a large woman, nor a decid 


was taken to Florence. As a child her marvelous vocal powers were | edly small one. Her face is sweet and honest, and her grayish-blue 
recognized. When she had seen but thirteen summers she started | eyes are large and fascinating. Above all things she is divinely 
her musical training in the Conservatory of Music in Florence. | frank and womanlike. Mrs. Toedt's voice is best described as strong 
Later she studied with Mme. Albertine Bawardo, who was not only | and sweet and sympathetic. It is a pire soprano of excellent range 
the wife of one of the most famous tenors of the day, but was her-| Her singing of German lieder is especially delightful. Though accu- 
self among the foremost sopranos at the time. The young nightin-! rate in the rendering of the score, there is no mechanical effect that 











88 


can be ascribed to her voice. It is full and rich. Mrs. Toedt's ap- 
preciation of and sympathy with the meaning of the music makes 
her singing especially charming. She has the rare faculty of playing 
her own accompaniments, and as pretty a sight as one could wish 
for is seen when the husband and wife are singing duets at recitals, 
the wife playing the accompaniment, while the two voices pour out | 
the treasures of song with a feeling and harmony that are magnifi- | 
cently harmonious 


ee 


DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—XVIII. 


{All rights reserved 


(HE Normal Musical Institute commenced in North Reading in 
1856. The faculty then was Dr. Mason, Mr. Webb, Mr. Brad 
bury and myself—August Kreissman, of Boston, assisting in 

private lessons. The attendance was large, and the difference be 
tween the city and this dear old place delightful. 
seen, as this was the only institution of the kind in the coun- 
try it not only attracted people from afar, but it brought the promi- 
nent ones—those who at home were the principal teachers or singers 
of their sections. All liked North Reading—the place, the people 
and the arrangements for work. It zs a picturesque old town. Few 
views are more beautiful than that which is seen from 
village, of the Ipswich River, there a small stream, winding in and 
out among the trees that fringe its sides, far away in the meadows 
below ; and the walk over this hill and through the woods beyond to 
Willow Farm was a great delight, especially to the Western contin 
gent, to whom the ‘‘rocks and rills and wooded hills’’ of New Eng 
land were a novelty. 


so long 


rhe people of the town were always ready to do anything in their | 


power to further the interests of the school and to make the stay of 
the strangers pleasant. The building, as it had been prepared for 
us, was very comfortable and convenient. Up one flight of stairs 
was the room where all assembled for the opening exercises, and 
where Dr, Mason's and other lessons to the whole Institute were 
given. On the ground floor was a larger hall, and below that a light 
basement. An additional room ina neighboring building was 
used for some of the smaller classes. We had one evening rehear 


also 


sal in the week in the hall, and one evening whén the friends and | 


neighbors could come and hear us sing. 

It was a strange thing to hear such a chorus under such conduct- 
ors as Dr. Mason and Mr. Webb in so small a place as our little vil- 
lage, but we never lacked an audience. Indeed, as the Normal did | 
not then seek to derive any revenue from public performances, it | 
was not long before we were troubled for room on our public even- 
ings. We invited the neighbors, but we did not limit the neighbor- 
hood, and that gradually extended until it took in the neighboring 
towns, which were Andover on the north, Middleton and Lynnfield 
on the east, the other two Readings on the south, and Wilmington on 
the west. Every pleasant Friday, at five or six o'clock in the after- 
noon, vehicles of all sorts could be seen coming from one or more 
of these places to be in time for the evening sing. 
times. How Dr. Mason's grand chorus work and the exquisite glee 


singing under Mr. Webb did ring and float out at the open windows | 


Almost in 
music was 


of our pleasant hall, and away upon the summer air! 
credible stories were told of the distance at which our 
heard when the evenings were still. 

One of the most prominent members of the Institute at North 
Reading was W. W. Killip, of Geneseo, N. Y. He was a man of ex- 
cellent abilities, musical and otherwise, and he had a hearty, whole- 
souled way of meeting people that was very attractive. Mrs. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe then lived at Andover, near the Theological 
Seminary, seven miles from our place. Henry Ward Beecher gen- 
erally spent a week or two with his sister there in the summer. The 
boys, or, | should say, all the members of the Institute, wanted to | 
see Mr. Beecher, and Dr. Mason and I intended to ask him to spend | 
a day with us, but Mr. Killip wouldn't wait. He said: “I'm not 
going to have any uncertainty about this; I'm going to see him and 
get him to set a day to come soon."’ Ordinarily, such a messenger, 


going on his own account, would not have fared so well as a simple | 


bearer of an invitation from Dr. Mason, whom Mr. Beecher highly 
esteemed ; but I knew Mr. Beecher, and was sure Mr. Killip’s biuff, 
hearty way would interest him. He went, and came back triumph- 
ant. ‘‘ Yes, he’s coming next Tuesday.” “ Did he consent readily ?"’ 
I asked. “‘ He hesitated some,” Mr. K. replied, ‘‘ but I told him I'd 
vote for his candidate for Governor if he would come, and that set- 
tled it.” 

Not only Mr. Beecher, but Mrs. Stowe and the old father, Dr. Ly- | 
man Beecher, and Mr. Charles Beecher came. After the opening 
exercises and Dr. Mason's inimitable teaching lesson, the great de 


sire of the class hear Mr. Beecher speak was gratified. His be 


As may readily be | 


a hill near the | 


Those were happy | 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 
Is 


ginning was most characteristic. He said: ‘I like the way your 
seats are arranged to bring the class near the platform and into close 
connection with the teacher, and your platform is just the right 
|height. The devil always locks on when they are building a church 
|to see how far they get the pews from the. minister."" Then Mr. 
| Beecher, supposing a case, paced slowly the long way of the plat- 
form, to represent the wide space that was being left between minis- 
ter and people, counting his steps in a crescendo of satisfaction, and 
| bringing his fist down into his open palm at the close—all to repre 
| sent what his satanic majesty would do and say under the circum 
‘*One, two, three, four, five, six, seven; good! he'll never 
hit'em!"’ Then he talked for half an hour on the relations of mu 
sic to the church and the home, as only Mr. Beecher could talk. The 
whole party dined at Willow Farm and attended the afternoon chorus 
and glee singing, which they greatly enjoyed. 

About the time that I began to be known as a successful song 
writer Nathan Richardson (afterward author of ‘‘ The popular Piano 
| Instructor "’) started a music publishing house in Boston. He had 
lived some years in Germany, and had come home filled with a 
| strong desire to improve the musical tastes of the benighted people 
| of his native land. This sounds like laughing at my old friend. 
| 
| 
| 


stances: 


Well, but not so much as I have done to his face many a 
time. The saying of the boatswain in “ Pinafore" of the Admiral 
|would have applied exactly here: ‘‘ He means well, but he don't 
know.” As it was, he determined that he would publish nothing but 
|high-class music. I doubt if there was an American then whose 
compositions he would have taken as a gift. He had an elegant 
store on Washington Street, fitted and furnished in an expensive 
manner through the generosity of an older brother, who had plenty 
| of money, and who seemed delig rhted to aid Nathan in his praise 
| worthy efforts for the fatherland. 

All went well for a few months. Musicians met there and greatly 

| enjoyed a chat amid the luxurious surroundings, and they occasion- 

jally bought a piece of music when they found what their pupils 
could use. Some of the comparatively few amateurs of the city who 
were advanced also patronized the establishment, but it did not pay. 

At length both Nathan and the rich brother became convinced that 

they could not make people buy music, however fine, that they could 
not understand nor perform, and they found that calling the musi 

that the common people liked, “ trash’”’ did not help the matter at all. 

So the question came up between them of getting something to 
| publish that the people would buy. In this dilemma my friend 
came to me and asked me if I would write him six songs. | 
| laughed at him a little, but was very happy to do it, my three-years’ 
engagement with Wm. Hall & Son being just out. The songs were 
| finished during vacation, and we tried them over at Willow Farm in 
| manuscript. There were six of us, and I said: “ Let us choose from 
these six songs the that we think will become most popular. The 
oldest shall choose then the next shall choose from the remain- 
| der, then the next, »n down to the youngest.’ The youngest 
was my sister Fanny, then a young girl, and when the choice came 
| to her the only left unchosen was “ Rosalie, the Prairie 
| Flower.” 

When I took the songs to my friend he said he would prefer to 
buy them outright. What would I take for the ‘lot’’? There was 
a bit of sarcasm in the last word. ‘ Well,” I replied, ‘‘as you pro- 
pose a wholesale instead of a retail transaction, you shall have the 
‘lot’ at wholesale prices, which will be one hundred dollars a piece 

six hundred dollars for all.’" He laughed at the idea. His splen- 

did foreign reprints had cost him nothing. The idea of paying such 

a sum for these little things could not be thought of. ‘ Very well,” I 
| said, “give me the usual royalty; that will suit me quite as well. 
This was agreed to, and when he had paid me in royalties nearly 
three thousand dollars for ‘‘ Rosalie’’ alone, he concluded that six 

| hundred for the “lot ** would not have been an unreasonable price, 
| especially as all the songs of the set had a fair sale, for which he had 
to pay in addition. But he learned wisdom by experience as to what 
| people in elementary states must have, and he showed himself an 
jable man and a musician in the great instruction book that 
| bears his name. 

Willow Farm was now headquarters. From there | went to mu- 
sical conventions in all parts of the country, and there I worked at 
books and songs. I have said that I never considered that I had a 
“call” to be a musical composer—that my efforts in that way began 

| by trying to supply my own needs. I can say the same in a still 
more emphatic way in regard to writing words for music. I presume 
I should never have attempted to do that if I could always have 
| found some one to do what I wanted. But this I could not do. Some- 
| times the trouble was with the meter, sometimes with words that fol- 
| lowed each other r¢ yughly, jolting, like a wagon over a rocky road; 
sometimes a thin vowel for a high soprano tone, and sometimes 
wrong emotional expression for the music I had in mind. 

My efforts at writing words began in New York, and I well remem- 


it 1S SO, 


“ 


one 
first, 


ind so 


good 












ber how laborious the somewhat mechanical matter of rhyming was | Flutes obligato, Mr. Otto Oesterle an 


at first, and how gradually it grew easier with practice. At North 
Reading there was no one near to go to for words, but that kind of 
work was not now so formidable, thanks to the practice | had had, 
and I enjoyed greatly turning into rhyme for lessons and songs the 
thoughts that came amid the pleasant scenes that surrounded me 
there. 

The beginning of this kind of work is seen in the “ Sabbath Bell,” 
which was the first book to grade carefully lessons and part-songs 
for singing classes. This was my first venture alone for choirs, 
singing classes and conventions, and | attribute its success largely to 
these words, which were written as needed for the grade wanted 
The same scenes and surroundings contributed to the singing class 
department of the “‘ Diapason,’ which followed. My first sight of 
the West impressed me strongly, and some songs about the prairies 
naturally followed. Among the lessons and songs written as above 
described, some have continued in use to the present time, I men 
tion a few of them here: ‘‘ By the brooklet clear,”’ ‘‘ Music every 
where,” “‘ High in the summer sky,” “‘O'er prairie green and fair,”’ 
‘‘ Autumn winds,” “‘O'’er the calm lake,’ ‘‘ Don't you see me com 
ing?" (song of the bobolink),‘ Up in the morning so early,’’ ‘‘ Have 
you seen my Lillie ?”"’ “‘ Ha! ha! ha! Laughing is contagious,” ‘‘ Out 
on the prairie,”’ “‘ Happy New Year,”’ “ Softly she faded,”’ ‘‘ To the 
mountain,” “On the heather,"’ ‘‘Thoughts of childhood" and 
“Merry May.” G. F.R 
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MAY MUSIC FESTIVAL. 


THE NAMES OF THE SOLOISTS AND THE PROGRAM IN DETAII 


5 “SHE Directors of the Cincinnati Musical Festival Association 
cA § have the honor to announce that the concerts and matinees of 

® the Ninth Biennial Music Festival will be given in Music 
Hall, Cincinnati, on the evenings of May 2oth, 21st, 22d, 23d and 
24th, and the afternoons of May 22d and 24th. Theodore Thomas 
will conduct, as usual, and the famous chorus will take its accus 
tomed prominent part in the Festival. 

The Directors take pleasure in making public the following list of 
soloists engaged: Edward Lloyd, of London, Eng., and Theodore 
J. Toedt, tenors; Myron W. Whitney, basso; Emil Fischer, of the 
Metropolitan Opera, New York ; M'lle Clementina De Vere, of New 
York, Mrs. Theodore |. Toedt, and Mrs. Corinne Moore-Lawson, 
sopranos , and Miss Emily Winant, contralto 

Following is the program in detail : 


First Concert.—Tuesday Evening, May 2o0th.—Oratorio, ‘‘The Mes 
siah,’”” Handel; M’lle De Vere, Mrs. Toedt, Miss Winant, Mr. Lloyd, 
Mr. Whitney, Chorus, ¢ Irchestra, Organ, 


Second Concert._-Wednesday Evening, May 21st.—‘* Euryanthe,”” Web 
er: (a) Overture, (b) Recitative and Aria, “ Wo berg’ ich mich?” Herr 
Fischer. Symphony, E-flat, Rhenish, Schumann, Intermission. Stabat 
Mater, Op. 58, Dvorak; M’lle De Vere, Miss Winant, Mr, Lloyd, Hert 
Fischer, Chorus, Orchestra, 


Third Concert._-Thursday Afternoon, May 22d.—Fugue, A minor, 
Bach; String Orchestra. Kecitative and Aria, ‘ Rolling in Foaming 
Billows,” ‘The Creation,”” Haydn; Mr, Whitney. Aria, Mozart; Mrs 
Lawson, Symphony No. 4, B-flat, Op. 60, Beethoven; Aria (selected) ; 
Mr. Lloyd. Intermission, Overture, ‘‘ Spring’? (new), Goldmark ; Aria ; 
Mrs. Lawson. Symphonic Variations, Op. 78, Dvorak; Aria (selected 
Mr, Lloyd. Rhapsodie Espana, Chabrier. 


Fourth Concert.Thursday Evening, May 22d.—‘t The Deluge,” Op. 
45, Saint-Saens; Mrs, Lawson, Miss Winant, Mr. Toedt, Mr. Whitney, 
Chorus, Orchestra. Intermission, Wagner, ‘*The Flying Dutchman ; 
(a) Overture, (b) Scene Ballad and Chorus; M’lle De Vere, Miss Winant, 
Women’s Chorus. (c) Duet, Senta and the Flying Dutchman; M’lle De 
Vere and Herr Fischer. ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,’”’ Introduction and Finale, 
‘*Tsolde’s Liebestod.” ‘* The Valkyrie,’ (a) Ride of the Valkyries, (b) 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene; Wotan, Herr Fischer. ‘‘Got- 
terdammerung,” Siegfried’s Death. 


Fifth Concert,—Friday Evening, May 23d.—Passion Music, (according 
to the Gospel of St. Matthew), Bach; Mrs, Toedt, Miss Winant, Mr, 
Whitney, Mr. Lloyd, Herr Fischer, Mr. Maish; Violin obligato, Mr. 
Max Bendix; Chorus, Boy Choir, Double Orchestra, Organ. 


Sixth Concert.—Saturday Afternoon, May 24th.—Overture, “ Melusina,”’ 
Mendelssohn; Aria, “Don Juan,’’ Mozart; Herr Emil Fischer. Sym- 
phony No, 9, C major, Schubert; Scene, ‘* Hamlet,’’ Ambroise Thomas ; 
M’lle De Vere. Intermission. Septet, Op. 20, Beethoven; Romanza, 
‘“« Tannhauser,’’ Wagner; Herr Emil Fischer, Hungarian Dances (first 
time), Brahms; Aria, ‘* L’Etoile du Nord,’ Meyerbeer; M’lle De Vere, 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Mr. A. Wittgenstein; | naise 

No. 9. Liszt. 
Seventh Concert. —Saturday Evening, May 24th.—Symphony No. 7, A 
major, Beethoven; Aria (selected); Mr. | yd. Intermission. Requiem, 


Verdi; M’lle De Vere, Miss Winant, Mr. Lloyd, Herr Fischer, Choru 
Orchestra 

The Festival will close with the Hallelujah Chorus from ‘* The Mes 
siah, . Handel 


HANDEL'S “ MESSIAH.” 


rHE OPENING NUMBER OF THE MAY FESTIVAI I 


[ is peculiarly difficult to speak of a master-work like Handel 
Messiah,” in terms representing the real impression it make 
upon an appreciative student, -yet keep within the bounds of 
ordinary reading, says Mr. Mathews in the /n/er- Ocea 
A work of this kind takes on so many shapes, shows itself to u 


under so many aspects, and its inner nature is so difficult to discert 
(owing to the trying conditions of perfectly representing it in a publi 
performance) that a true lover of music might hear it many time 
without even once having himself thrilled, uplifted, overcome by 

| beauty and grandeur. It is not often that the true musical nature of 
work itself is defined in print, though its qualities should be suffi 
ciently obvious in these days when every man is his own critic. As 
a musical work the ‘ Messiah"’ occupies a peculiar positior fF 
| addition to being the master-work of one of the four great musical 
minds of that epoch (the other three being Scarlatti in Italy, Bach i 


Germany, and Rameau in France), the ‘‘ Messiah "’ contains withi: 
itself a German thoroughness of technical mastery in the way of 
counterpoint, fugue, and form in general, an Italian clearness of mel 
ody and fitness for the voice, and an English common-sense in the 
matter of fitly expressing the cadence and the meaning of English 
speech Added to these qualities, all of which might exist without 
originality of the first order, the work was an imaginative glow, a 
fervor like that of an improvisation, which only insufficient pei 


formance and its old-fashioned orchestration conceal from any list 
ener. Old-fashioned, undoubtedly it is [he roulades, the repeti 
tions of text, the prolixity of some of the choruses and air ull are 
traits of the time when men wore wigs, and powdered and puffed 
more than women do now Handel's ideas are in the court dres f 
the day when he gave them to the public; but they are ideas of pith 
and moment, nevertheless, and as well worth knowing now, and a 
full of flesh and blood impressiveness, as ever 

Naturally the most noticeable quality of this work ts ope Li 
good-naturedness. It is strong, simple, manly, and noble in the best 
sense It is all these even now, when the style of writing no longer 
countenances these long roulades, these endless repetitions of the 
text, and this contrapuntal manner of treatment. A composer now 
adays, equally competent, would have written instead of these lon 
fugues, solid stretches of chords, closely wrought, and orchestral col 
oring more delicate, and perhap more poet But then the time 
has passed in English history when a work of this kind can be writ 
ten. For, in addition to these musical qualities, a composer need 
for a task of this sort a hearty and undyspeptic faith in Christianity 
otherwise he misses the tone. Compare Handel's clearne i 
directness with the mystrcism of Gounod’s treatment of similar | 
in his ‘* Redemption” and Mors et Vita At first hear the 
Gounod work sounds as if one would like it better: but it Dp 
upon acquaintance. Not so with Handel's Every time one learn 
it over again, for this is what many musicians do about Christmas 
every year, it comes back fresh and more expressive than it was ever 
felt before Besides the simple majesty of the great choruses of tl 


work, which every one recognizes, it has many passages of most ex 


quisite pathos. Remember the recitative Chere were shepherd 


abiding in the field,” et ind especially the recitative and aria 
|‘* Behold and see if there be any sorrow,’’ and the chor Surely 
he hath borne our griefs,""—a piece of singing that our Apo Club 
ought to be proud of. There is nothing finer than these bit rhe 
famous ‘‘ I know that my Redeemer liveth" is too long and too mo 
notonous. Only a great singer, and atempo a little less draggin 
redeem it from this impression. The great merit of Handel, never 
theless, is his chorus writing. Where else can we find a ‘“‘Hallelujah 
a ‘“‘ For unto us,’’ and a “‘ Worthy is the lamb There is in these 
| passages a straightforward majesty which numbers only render more 
impressive. Text and music are set in the same key—the key of 
Protestant faith. 

It is many years too soon to give up the “ Messiah The work 
has in it natural goodnesses which lead easily toward the higher 
forms of musical appreciation The text is of so pre-eminently 
sacred a character that he must be a cold listener indeed, who can 





90 


hear it unmoved. It should quicken within him the slumbering em- 
bers of religious faith; or, if they were already in lively exercise, it 
could not do otherwise than to afford a noble delight, half religious, 
half musical, wholly artistic. It is the one work of all others best 
adapted for introducing church people to the higher forms of music, 


because it has in it so much that is in line with their most precious | 


inner life. It would also be an interesting question to consider how 


far this work, if diligently cultivated, would help to strengthen the | 


not-too-strong orthodoxy of our time. But this would take us too 


far. 
—>———— 


MUSIC IN LONDON, 


LONDON, March 5, 1890 


OME of the serial 
@ Symphony t 
finished. The London Ballad concerts will last a little while, 
and the Popular and Crystal Palace concerts about a week longer. 
The Philharmonic concerts will commence next week. 
““THE COTTAR'S SATURDAY NIGHT.” 

Dr. A. C. Mackenzie's new setting of Burns’ poem, ‘ The Cottar's 
Saturday Night,” is to be the most important novelty of the Royal 
Choral Society's season at the Albert Hall. It is announced for to- 
night, and a few brief notes are now, of course, all that are practi- 
cable. The work is entirely for chorus, and it was originally com- 
posed for the last Birmingham Festival, although it was not per- 
formed until December 16th, when, under the direction of the com- 
poser, it was sung by the Edinburgh Choral Union. Almost all the 
poem is used, and the setting is partly in the narrative, partly in the 
dramatic style, the whole being remarkable for its indisputably Scot- 
tish character. Special features are made of the accompaniment 
illustrating the ‘‘ November chill,’’ and the musical depiction of Scot- 
tish peasant home-life, while in the scene of the reading of the “ big 
ha’ Bible,"’ genuine Scottish hymn tunes (for example, ‘‘ Elgin,"’ the 
‘*Martyrs,”’ and ‘‘ Dundee’’) are introduced. The last chorus of all, 
too, starting with “From scenes like these old Scotia's grandeur 
springs,”’ is a very fine one. Nationalism in music is now deservedly 
popular, and Dr. A. C. Mackenzie's latest contribution is likely to 
add considerably to his fame. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


At the Crystal Palace Concert on February 15th the Pianoforte 
Concerto in D, by Jacob Rosenhain, was produced for the first time 
in London. It is a modest work, of the old school favored by Hum- 
mel and Moscheles, although, particularly in the first movement, the 
influence of Chopin upon the composer, who was his friend and 
associate, is more or less marked. The concerto, although not an 
epoch-making work, isa very fair specimen of the compositions of 
clever pianists of the last generation. At this concert little Miss 
Amelia Sinico, the youthful daughter of the lady who for many years 
was a popular operatic artist under the management of Mr. Maple- 
son and the late Mr. Gye, made her Crystal Palace debut. Although 
still very young, and although her voice has yet to be matured, the 
young lady, despite severe nervousness, did remarkably well. She 
sang ‘‘ Batti, Batti,"’ and the ‘‘ Shadow Song "’ from ‘ Dinorah.”’ 


THE BACH CHOIR, 


The Bach Choir on February 25th devoted the whole of their pro- 


gram to the music of the Leipzig Cantor. It opened with the cantata 
‘Christ Lay in Bonds of Darkness,’’ composed in the early years 
of Bach's sojourn in Leipzig, and probably in the year 1724. The 
entire work is based upon a fine old chorale, which is a modification 
of the twelfth century hymn “ Christ has risen,” said to be one of the 
most ancient Christian melodies in existence. A song was sung by 
Miss Lehmann, the Double Concerto in D minor was played by Dr. 
Joachim and Mr. Richard Gompertz, and the eight-part motet, ‘‘ Der 
Christ hilft unser schwachheit auf,”’ and the Violin Sonata in C were 
also in the scheme, which concluded with the church cantata 
‘‘Wachet Auf,” given last year by this choir. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


On the 17th ult. Dr. Joachim made his first appearance this season, 
being granted, as usual, a very warm welcome. He again played 
Bach’s ‘‘Chaconne”’ and an encore, and he was also heard in 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Razoumowsky " Quartet in C and other works. He 
has since appeared twice weekly, but no novelties have been brought 
forward. 

M. 


DE PACHMANN,. 


On the 3d inst. M. de Pachmann gave his farewell recital prior to 
his departure for the United States. On the 2oth ult. M. and Mad- 


events of the winter, such as the London | 
and Sir Charles Halle’s orchestral concerts, are now | 
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: 
|ame de Pachmann gave a recital. Henselt's famous “Si oiseau 
j'etais,"’ which is in the repertory of every pianist as a solo, was 


| played as arranged by somebody for a pianoforte duet. 
PERFORMANCES. 

On Tuesday, the 18th ult., at the Royal Artillery Recreation 
| Rooms, Woolwich, a new operetta entitled ‘‘ Love's Magic,” the 
libretto by Major J. R. Jocelyn, and the music by Mr. Zavertal, band- 
master of the Royal Artillery, was produced. The plot is simplicity 
itself. A young girl named Teresa has been stolen in infancy by an 
old miser, who retains her as a sort of decoy to those who come to 
consult him upon details of necromancy. The girl has a lover, a 
gondolier, who turns out to be a prince, or at any rate a member of 
the noble family of Rinaldi. Eventually, thanks to a broken half of 
a ducat which he finds round the girl's neck, the hero is able to pro- 
| claim, at any rate to his own satisfaction, that the heroine is a “scion 
of the noble house of Contarini.”’ 

At the Royal Albert Hall Gounod's “‘ Redemption "’ was given on 
Ash Wednesday, under Mr. Barnby’s direction and with another ex- 
perimental cast. Handel's ‘‘Samson” was also performed at the 
People's Palace, Mile End, by a band and chorus of 400, and at the 
phenomenally low price of twopence for admission. 

Bach's ‘‘ St. John’s Passion "’ music is being sung on every Friday 
| during lent at St. Ann’s, Soho. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Dr. Hubert Parry, the Choragus of Oxford University, will com- 
pose the incidental music for the Greek play which it is proposed to 
produce at Cambridge towards the end of the present year. 

Mr. Henschel announces a fresh series of London Symphony Con- 
certs, which will take place on November 6th, 20th, December 4th, 
January 15th, 29th, and February 12th next. He will also, during the 
summer, give Young People’s Orchestral Concerts. 

Mr. Sims Reeves, according to present arrangements, will take his 
farewell of the London public at a concert to be given at the Albert 
Hall at the end of June or the beginning of July next. He will 
probably be supported by Madame Christine Nilsson, who hopes to 
return to England to sing for him. Mr. Reeves will then resume his 
farewell tour in the provinces, and give yet another farewell in Lon- 
don during the following winter. 

Sir Charles Halle will probably once more bring his Manchester 
band to London to give concerts at St. James's Hall this winter. 

Brahms has rewritten his early Pianoforte Trio, Op. 8, which is now 
practically a new work. It was recently played at one of the con- 
certs of the Chamber Music Society at Pesth, Brahms himself being 
the pianist. 

The Reid Festival, held at Edinburgh in February was the fiftieth 
anniversary of the commemoration of the birthday of the founder 
of the Music Chair at the University, and it is also the last in which 
Sir Charles Halle’s orchestra will take part in the Scottish capital. 

English music is so rarely heard in France that it will be mterest- 
ing to direct attention to a performance to be given this month at 
Neuilly, of Mr. John Farmer's ‘Christ and His Soldiers *" The work 
will be given under the direction of Mr. W. J. Tidmarsh, an English 
organist resident at Neuilly. 

Mr. C. Lee Williams, whose “‘ Bethany "’ was so successfully pro- 
duced last year at Gloucester, intends to compose another church 
cantata for.the Gloucester Festival of 1892. 





—————_____._ >< 


MUSICAL NOTES AND NEWS. 


“5 0 R. C. M. LOOMIS, of New Haven, Conn., well known to the 
MM music trade of the country, is dead. 

Mr. Geo. A. Prince, the maker of the once familiar Prince 
Melodeon of our youthful days, died at Buffalo, N. Y., March 3d. 
He was born in Boston, February 17, 1818. 
| The representation of the ‘‘ Passion Play" at Ober-Ammergau will 
| begin on May 26th, and continue during June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. 

A note to the Visiror, from San Francisco, states that the Men- 
delssohn Quintette Club, on a recent visit to that a, ee a Ro- 
manza by young Fleishman, a promising composer of the land of 
gold, 
| Richard Stahl, author of ‘Said Pasha,” obtained a verdict in his 
|favor February 13th at St. Louis, Mo., in his suit against Manager 
| John Kreling for $400 due him for work on the opera. The money 
|has since been paid, and Mr. Stahl has released the manuscripts 
| held by him. 
| Anna Teresa Berger, sister-in-law of Sol Smith Russell, is the lead- 
|ing cornetist of the world. At her lodgings she has a small room 
| fitted up with padded walls and ceiling and draped doors, and there 

















she practices night and day on the gold and silver cornets that have 
been presented to her by her admirers. 

In order to meet the demand for concerts Dr. Von Bulow has in- 
creased the number which he intends to give from twenty to twenty- 
six. The New York list, however, remains at four. 

A recent issue of the Vienna Week/y News contained a portrait and 
sketch of Mme. Helen Hopekirk, who lives pleasantly in the memory 
of many Americans. Concerning her temporary withdrawal from con- 
cert work, the News says: The reason for this unusual pause in an 
artist's onward career is interesting and instructive. ‘ The true artist is 
always learning,’’ a great singer once said. And so, it would seem, 
thought Mme. Helen Hopekirk. At any rate there came a moment 
when she felt she had lived her young artist-life too fast, and that she 
stood in need of leisure to work anew under a counselor whose gen- 
ius had greatly impressed her, and in whose artistic practice she per- 
ceived a strength not found elsewhere. With a rare self-abnegation 
and singleness of purpose she paused in her successful career and 
came to Vienna to work with Professor Leschetizky. 

A project to build a festival theater at Salzburg, Mozart's birth- 
place, has taken root. A site has been purchased on the Moenchs- 
berg, a wooded hill overlooking the town. It is hoped to complete 
the structure in the course of next year in order to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of Mozart's death. It is not intended, however, to confine the 
performances to the works of the Salzburg master, though the theater 
will probably be inaugurated by the production of “ Zauberfloete "’ 
on a grand scale, after which ‘“ The Nieblung’s Ring" may be 
mounted. The theater is to hold between fifteen hundred and 
eighteen hundred persons, and the stage will be fitted with every 
modern contrivance for the enhancement of scenic effects. The total 
cost of the undertaking is estimated at 400,000 florins, or about 
$175,000, 


ee 


THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 


NTONIN DVORAK has accepted a commission to compose 
and conduct a new work of large dimensions for the Birming- 
ham Triennial Festival next year, his first since ‘‘ St. Ludmila,” 

written for Leeds Festival in 1866. It will be a setting of the 

“Requiem” mass of the Roman Catholic Church. That Dvorak | 
will treat the subject in an original and characteristic manner may 

fairly be expected by those who are familiar with his “ Stabat Mater,” 

the magnum opus which first made him famous in this country. With 
the exception of Dvorak's ‘‘ Requiem,” the whole of the novelties 
for the Birmingham Festival will, according to present arrangements, 
be from the pens of British composers. Prof. Villiers Stanford has 
undertaken to contribute an important work for chorus, orchestra, 
and principal vocalists, but this time not written to one of Lord | 

Tennyson's poems. The oratorio upon which Dr. A. C. Mackenzie | 

is engaged is entitled ‘‘ The Lord of Life." Mr. Goring Thomas will 

likewise contribute to the festival, and a commission will, we under- 
stand, probably be offered for an English work to Mr. Hamish 

MacCunn. 
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HOW WE CHOSE THE NEW ORGAN. 


BY THE 








JUNIOR CHURCHWARDEN, 


hy OBoDY wanted it in the least. Everybody was agreed that 
the old organ was quite powerful enough for the church. But 
as our great local baronet, Sir Tallis Long-Purser, generously 
offered us £500 with which to purchase a new instrument, we felt | 
that we couldn't very well fling the money in his face, So at a vestry 
meeting it was unanimously decided that the gift should be accepted 
with a deep sense of gratitude, and that a committee should be 
formed for the purpose of carrying out the wishes of Sir Tallis. 

Of course, Bickersole was on the committee, as being senior 
churchwarden, and you will see for yourselves that they couldn't 
very well leave me out. I needn't name the rest of them, but the 
chief qualification for membership was an entire ignorance of music 
in general, and organs in particular. We all managed to satisfy this 
requirement fairly well with one exception, At the first meeting of 
the committee the vicar, who was in the chair, suggested that Reed, 
the organist, should be asked to attend ex officio. Bickersole at once | 
objected, maintaining that the organist was merely the paid servant 
of the parish and had no /ocus standi. ‘‘ However,” he added, mag- | 
nanimously, “I won't say anything against it, so long as it is under- | 
stood that he merely attends ex officio.’’ He couldn't have repeated 
these last two words more solemnly, if he had known what they | 
meant. 

We were in hopes that we should have made a good bit by the sale | 
of the old organ, but Reed knocked that idea on the head. 
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seemed to offer precious little for the money 


the organ be discontinued. 


| heard him observe to the workmen, “' 


ithe middle of it. 


9] 


‘it's a very antiquated instrument," said he ‘and the Swell 
doesn't go down the last octave.” 
L p jumped Bickersole at once 

of Bickersole—and exclaimed, 

‘I don't know what you mean sir, by going down the last octave, 
or going up the first octave, but when you speak of the “ Swell,”’ | 
presume you are alluding to Sir Tallis, and I don't consider it re 
spectful."" Whereupon Reed bowed his head and covered his face 
with his hands. But I haven't the faintest idea what he was laughing at 

With some trouble we succeeded in inducing a neighboring church 
to offer us £120 for the old instrument—of course on the understand 
ing that it was not to be moved till the new one was ready. This left 
us with £620 to spend, and Reed was directed to write for ‘specifica 
tions.”’ To tell the truth he was rather a nuisance on our committee 
because he was always using technical terms which nobody pretended 
to understand, except Bickersole, and to make matters worse, he 
always “‘ explained "’ them 

Down came the specifications in shoals, and Reed maliciously sug 
gested that Bickersole should read them to the committee. Ni 
don't mean to say that I altogether like Bickersole—he is apt to re 
gard himself and the parish as being synonymous terms —but to see 
him breaking his shins over ‘ Keraulophon,” ‘‘Salicional,” ‘‘ Ses 
quialtra,”’ etc., was calculated to melt the most unfeeling heart. What 
we all noticed about the most distinguished builders was that they 
At last we « 
tender from a local firm, Messrs. Scampett and Lyall, that 
more satisfactory. Perhaps some of the readers of this paper may be 
able to construe it. I append a “shortened form” 


the committee consisted principally 


w l 


ime toa 


seemed 


GREAT ORGAN.—Open Diapason (treble), Open Diapason (bass), Clari a, Stopped 
Diapason (bass), Principal, Flute (to tenor C), Twelfth, Fiftec Mixt A, I ] 
C, 3 ranks 

SWELL OrGAN.—Open Diapason (treble), Open Diapason (bass), Stopped Diapason 
treble), Stopped Diapason (bass), Principal welfth, Fifteent! re A 1B 
2 ranks, Oboe (to tenor ¢ 

Cuor ORGAN.—Stopped Diapason, Dulciana (to tenor C), Ga a (to tenor 
Flute (to tenor ¢ Piccolo 

PepaL OrGan.—Bourdon, Bass Flut 

Cou PLERS—as usual. 

It was proposed by Bickersole, seconded by the vicar, ‘‘that the 
tender of Messrs. Scampett and Lyall be hereby accepted,” and car 
ried with one dissentient voice—Reed's. He promptly resigned his 
seat on the committee, and also his seat on the organ-stoo 

“1 think, gentlemen,” said Bickersole, as soon as the door closed 


upon the departing Reed, ‘‘ that we have reason to congratulate our 
selves. In the first place, we are employing local men, and not 
sending money out of the neighborhood; in the second place, we 
are certainly getting a great deal for our money, whatever 
people may say and think. I should like to propose that when we 
have our new instrument, the payment of 45 per annum for tur 
| presume, with a new instrument this 
payment will be quite unnecessary.” 

He looked at the vicar to see how 
looked at me; I looked at the wall. 
(the resolution, not the wall 

Shortly afterwards the new organ was erected under the immediate 
personal superintendence of Bickersole. He had contrived to pick 
up the word ‘‘diapason"’ in the course of a few committee meetings 
and he worked it hard, I can tell you. | in one day, and 
Several of your stops seem to 


certall 


he would take it; the vic 
It was carried unanimously 


al 


looked 


go as far as tenor C.” 


‘*Oh, yes,”’ said one of the men, “but we make no extra charge 
for that. You could have had them all to tenor C, if you'd i 
At last the work was finished. Our opening service would have 


been a great success if the bellows had not unfortunately burst in 
When this trifling defect had been put right, the 
organ entered on a prolonged and systematic course of “ ciphering,”’ 
as the organist mysteriously described it. The notes seemed to 
divided pretty equally into those that wouldn't go down when struck 


be 


| and those that would—only the latter class seldom came up again. | 


don't profess to be a judge of organs myself, but | heard the organist 
tell a friend that the tone of the blessed thing was as rough as a 
badger’s back after a bath. So much dissatisfaction was expressed 


in the parish that at last Bickersole invited a very distant cousin, who 
is a real live Doctor of Music, to come down and run his fingers over 
it. The great man came and ran his fingers over it, and also his 


tongue over it. I can only hope that such expressions are n 
common use among Doctors of Music. 


‘*Well,” said Bickersole feebly, ‘‘ what are we to do ? 


“Do? If anybody offers you /5 for it, take it But you'd t , 
not mention my name.” 
* ¥ * ‘ » 

F ANYBODY WANTS a Thoroughly Unreliable Instr 

ment, guaranteed to cost about three times its orig 
rice rovairs, he can hear of something greatly to 
disadva)iiage, by applying to the Churchwardens of 5 
Nemo’s, Notown. No reasonable—or reasovable—offer 
refused —lLondon Musical Standard 
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WE have devoted quite a little space this 


month to music and matters connected with 
the May Festival. 


est will appear in the May VIsIToR. 


Other things of like inter- 


‘*WeE like 
ITOR, and 


the fresh, new music in the VIs- 
it is enjoyed by the congregation. 
Long may it live,’”’ says a letter, ordering a re- 
newal, just at hand from Minnesota. 


ANTON DvoRAK, whose ‘‘Stabat Mater”? is 
to be performed at the May Festival, has writ- 
ten a new Symphony in G, which is soon to be 
performed in London. It was most favorably 


received at its first performance in Prague. 


Our choir friends must not forget, in their 
enjoyment of the VIsITOR, that a word from 
them now and then to other choir singers will 
not only increase the circulation of our paper 
and so help us, but will add to the pleasure of 
others and so help them. 

As we have stated elsewhere in this VISITOR, 
‘*The Gondoliers” bids fair to rival the great 
and the ‘‘ Mikado.” 
It is yet running in London and New York to 


successes of ‘* Pinafore”’ 


crowded houses, and to all appearances is likely 
Cincinnatians will 
have the pleasure of a visit from the best com- 


to continue indefinitely, 


pany performing it soon after this number of 
our paper is issued. 


WE have received the official report of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association for 1889. 
It is prepared in the usual style, containing the 
essays and discussions of the last annual meet- 
ing, with portraits of the earlier officers of the 
Mr. Perkins 
deserves much credit for the excellent manner 


Association, and those of 1890. 
in which the report is gotten up. We have 
also at. hand the examination papers of 1889 
of the American College of Musicians. 











WHEN Beethoven’s *‘ Fidelio,” says the Gen- 


tleman’s Magazine, was first performed at 
Vienna, the great light of the pure Italian 
school was present. At the conclusion of the 
performance he was asked how he liked the 
** Well,” said 


Cherubini, ‘‘to be honest, I must confess to 


overture—the ‘* Leonora”’ in C, 


being unable to find a key for it from begin- 
ning to end,” 


A NEW arrangement of the orchestra at the 
*¢ As. 
They are to sit facing the 


performance of Saint-Saens’ new opera 
canio” is proposed, 
audience, the conductor alone facing the stage. 
A French paper suggests as a reason, ‘‘ Si c’est 
pour empecher MM. les musiciens de troubler 
ces dames des choeurs avec leur regards «i 


*» Not a bad idea for some of our own 


flamme. 
companies to follow and for much the same 
reason. 

THE new British Minister at Washington is 
said to be a fine musician, He has published 
a number of his own compositions, and dedi- 
If he iS 


a good musician, he is safe, for he will not be 


cated a waltz to his second daughter. 


likely to follow in the footsteps of his prede- 
cessor in the matter of writing political notes to 
strangers in San Francisco, when he can busy 
ones for his 


himself by producing musical 


children. 


In America we are not accustomed to the 
decided stand taken by European audiences 
when they are displeased. At the theater of 
Genoa recently, the opera of ‘‘ Faust” was 
substituted for ‘*The Prophet,’’ which was 
announced. At this some of the audience be- 
came so abusive by hissing, etc., that the man- 
ager was obliged to ring down the curtain 


without completing the performance. 


Ir may be well to repeat at this time what 
we have often said before, that the Cincinnati 
May Festival Association is an organization not 
conducted for profit, but is purely educational 
in character. The stockholders not only re- 
ceive no dividends, but annually are assessed 
$50.00 each for the maintenance of the chorus 
and for current expenses, ‘The chorus rehearses 
regularly during the years intervening between 
the Festivals, and is often visited by Theodore 
Thomas, who is, and who always has been, the 


Musical Director. 


THERE is such a thing as taking too much 
care of the throat. Edward Lloyd, the great 
English tenor, who is to sing at our May Fes- 
tival, takes no special pains in the matter. 
Here is what the Leeds Zxfress says about it: 
“To ‘coddle,’ to muffle, to shrug shoulders 
at the smallest whiff of fresh air, is what most 
vocalists—especially tenor vocalists—indulge 
He 


he never 


in. Not so, however, Mr. Edward Lloyd. 
wears collars low down his neck; 
‘coddles,’ but walks out from a heated room 
after singing without any of the usual throat- 
covering. He assured us, not long since, that 
he never caught a cold; and he is one of the 


few leading singers who has escaped influenza.”’ 


A Goop thing to be imitated was the ‘* Mu- 
sical] Bee’ of Mr. Bowman’s Cecilian Choir of 
Newark, N. J. It much like 
the old-fashioned spelling matches, with mu- 


was conducted 


sical definitions as substitutes for the usual 


words for spelling. Sides were chosen, and 
after a lively contest one of the young sopranos 
was the only one left standing. The question 
which floored the largest number was, ‘‘ what 
measure ?”’ 


is a The correct answer finally 


came, ‘‘a group of beats.” The ‘ Bee” is well 
worth trying elsewhere, 


THE London Standard, in speaking of the 
late mysterious disappearance of M., Saint- 
Saens, says: ‘‘ He was last heard of at Cadiz, 


from where he forwarded a Scherzo for the 


piano to his publishers. Rumor says he is in 
the Canary Islands, but nothing is certain. 
Before leaving, he said to his publishers, ‘ You 
me back with the swallows.’ 


will see Every- 


one thinks he is sure to return for the first 


representation of ‘Ascanio,’ ” 
May be he is on the way to attend our May 
Festival, It would pay him to come. 


WHILE in a Republic like our own one man 
is as good as another, it is with satisfaction we 
note that in some countries where grades and 
castes are recognized, special merit is shown to 
musicians of mark. M. Calabresi, director of 
the theater at Brussels, has received the Order 
of Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, and 
**Salammbo,”’ M. 


Reyer, has been appointed Officer of the Order 


the composer of Ernest 


of Leopold, by the King of Belgium. Queen 
Victoria is always ready to show her apprecia- 
tion of musical talent by special favors and 


knighthood. 


WE have referred several times of late to the 
rudeness of the box-holders of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, New York, as exhibited in 
loud talking and laughing during the singing. 
It has been stopped somewhat by the decided 
manifestation of disapproval by the audience. 
Now we have a report from Paris, that during 
a performance of ‘* L’ Africaine,’’ the choruses 
were sung so sleepily and carelessly that the 
audience protested by whistles, shouts, hisses, 
etc., till the orchestra was obliged to stop. 
Then order was restored and the play went on. 


. 


How to Enjoy the May Festival. 

There are many ways in which the music of 
the May Festival may be enjoyed. Let us look 
at some of them. 

First, in a purely sensuous way, very much 
as other animals, who like music, enjoyit. The 
vibrations acting upon the machinery of the 
ear givea pleasing physical sensation, which, to 
some people, is about all the delight that music 
has for them, To this may, perhaps, be added 
the rhythm of the music, apart from its melody 
or harmony. People who delight in this sort 
of thing only, may get a little enjoyment out 
of the Festival music, but the best place for 








them is the dancing school or an Indian pow- 
wow. 

By no means is the rhythm of the polka and 
waltz, or the people who like them, to be de- 
spised. Elementary forms are essential ; a love 
for them is right and proper. Under certain 
circumstances mere rhythm, without a note of 
melody, will accomplish wonders. The Indian 
tom-tom or the drummer boy’s tap will nerve 
to battle as nothing else can do. But this is 
not the highest form of art, nor does the delight 
in it indicate a high degree of culture. 

Again, some people absorb music very much 
as sponges do water, and it is quite as easily 
squeezed out of them, and, if not squeezed out 
it soon dryeth up and is gone. In some re- 
Spects this absorbing method is a good one, 
and it would be better still if the sponge could 
be kept wet and the moisture retained. That 
is, if the memory could hold on to what has 
passed into it, until properly digested and as- 
similated. But what is received indifferently 
soon passes out of mind, 

Then there is the critic’s way of listening, 
with which we have but little to do in this 
article. There is also the musician’s way, 
which is partly scientific, partly intellectual, 
and partly emotional, if the musician has not 
become case-hardened; but this also we will 
dismiss for the present. 

People who are not musicians theoretically 
or practically, lose a great deal of pleasure 
while listening to music of the May Festival 
order, by unwisely and unjustly comparing the 
work being performed with other works of a 
quite different character, This unwise com- 
parison is also applied to the performance, 
whether it be solo, chorus or orchestral, and 
we have heard even these put into comparison 


with each other! Like should be compared 
with like if it is necessary for one’s enjoyment 
that there be comparison at all. An opera 
should not be put in comparison with an ora- 
torio, any more than a hill should be compared 
to 2 mountain, or the much-bedizened Solomon 
to the glory of the lily of the field. 

Once more: Do not go to any concert with 
preconceived notions of what the work or the 
performance should be. As Ruskin says about 
books, so we say about listening to good music. 
Go with a true desire to be taught by it, and 
to enter into the thoughts of it. To enter into 
its thoughts, observe, not to find our own ex- 
pressed in it. We should go to an author 
to get Azs meaning, not to find ours. Judge 
afterwards, if qualified, but be sure at first that 
the object of the book, or the music, or the 
performance is understood from the author’s 
standpoint. 

And, to apply Ruskin again, we may be 
certain that if the music has any thing to say 
of real value, we will not get at the meaning at 
once. ‘* Nay, that at the whole meaning you 
will not for a long time arrive at in anywise.”’ 

How foolish, then, for us to allow ourselves to 
judge a gréat work at a first or second hear- 
ing! To say that it is good or bad before we 
really know that it is either! 

But there is much that can be enjoyed even 
at a first hearing, All great treasures are 
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buried ones and must be sought for and worked 
for diligently. The largest gems, and those of 
most value, are deep down in the earth, but 
there are many small but precious delights to 
be found in surface gleanings. These we can 
get at easily and at once. 

In going to a concert it is best to go preju- 
diced in favor of everything. It may be taken 
for granted at the beginning that both com- 
poser, director and performer intend to give 
us their best efforts. Let us go prepared to 
meet their good intentions in the right spirit. 

But if we care more for our preconceived 
notions; if we are more mindful of the me- 
chanics of the performance ; of the dress of the 
performer; if we are disturbed by a false note 
now and then; a little irregularity in the 
movement of the music; wrong bowing in the 
orchestra, rather than for what the music has 
to say to our souls, we put ourselves in the 
condition of the poor, forlorn prodigal of an- 
cient story, who filled his belly with the husks 
which the swine did eat when there was bread 


enough and to spare in his Father’s House. 
£ i 


City Wotes. 


Herr Robert Teichmuller, of Leipsic, has 
been engaged as a teacher of the piano at the 
College of Music 


Dr. Root’s new Cantata, ‘‘ Bethlehem,”’ was 
given a fine performance March 18th at the 
Central Presbyterian Church. 


Mr. Jamison’s operetta, ‘‘The Frog Who 
Would, or the Moistersinger from Near-a 
Bog,” will be given at Avondale soon after 
Easter. 


Our genial basso, Mr. T. J. Sullivan, is in 
constant demand for concerts. He made a 
great hit at the late entertainment given by th 
Westwood Choral Soc lety. 


Mr, Geo, Magrath has resigned his position 
at Christ Church, and now refuses all Sunday 
work, as his duties at the Conservatory demand 
all his time and attention. 


The new organ at the Lyceum adds much to 
the appearance of the hall. We have not as 
yet had opportunity to test its musical quali 
ties, but know they must be good. 


Mr. J. Hartwell Cabell has resigned his 
position as organist at the Church of the New 
Jerusalem, and goes to Christ Church, taking 


Miss Muldoon and Miss Hamer with him. 


Mr. E. W. Glover is re-engaged as director 
of the choir of the First Presbyterian Church. 
He has done good work the past year, and the 
society is to be congratulated upon securing his 
services for another year. 


Mrs. Guckenberger retires for the present 
from Sunday work, When she resumes again 
it will probably be as alto of the Church of the 
New Jerusalem, where her husband is to take 
Mr. Cabell’s place as organist. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fenton Lawson have decided 
to give up choir work after Easter, on account 
of the increasing concert engagements of the 
fair soprano, and the places which they have 
filled so acceptably at the Church of our Sav- 
ior will soon know them no more. 


Prof, Boex is one of the busiest of our local 
musicians. His duties as organist and director 
of music at St. Xavier’s would usually be con- 
sidered sufficient work for one man, but in ad- 
dition to this he conducts the St. Cecilia Man- 


nerchor, and has a very large cla { private 
pupils besides. 


For Easter, the Church of our Savior, Mt 
Auburn, will have a double juartet. Miss 
Wheeler, Miss Huston, Mr. Burgoyne, and a 
tenor whose name we have not yet learned, is 
to be added to the present choir. Some fine 
music may be expected. 


Miss Zora Wheeler and Miss Alta Houston, 
pupils of Mrs. Guckenberger, are two of the 
most promising students in the College of 
Music. The former is a soprano, the latter an 
alto of remarkable range. Both have appeare 
in public with great success 


Sarasate and D’ Albert gave a *‘return” con- 
cert Monday night, March 24th. The attend- 
ance was not large, consisting mostly of those 
to whom the best music is the staff of life. 
Che fashionable coferie are just now “laying 


low’ for some reason or other. 


The New York 7>zbune, in a 
lengthy notice of ‘*The King’s Fool,” now 





played by the Conried Opera Co., } 
a high compliment to th leading prano, 
Ada Glasca, who, it will be remembered. a 
Cincinnatian, her real name being Miss Fiede] 


dey. 


Mr. A. F. Maish is to have charge of the 
music at the Church of our Savior We ur t 


stand that he has secured Mr. Grimm as or 
ganist in place of Mr. Vincent, who refused to 
sign his contract at the last moment Mr 
Grimm isa most excellent musician, and know 
how to handle an organ, As yet Mr. Mais! 
has not announced his singers 


Gilbert & Sullivan’s new opera, ‘‘ The Gon- 


doliers,’”’ is announced for the first week in 
April. There are four different companies 
playing the opera now, and the mpany 
which is to visit Cincinnati is pronounced to 
be the best of them all. rhe opera is growing 
more and more popular, and bids fair to rival 
the best of the prec« ling ones by these author 
Mr. Kennett, who is now organist of the 
Central Christian Church, gave a concert there 
Thursday evening, March 27th He has 
choir of sixteen voices, and a lartet The 
choir had the assistance at the concert of the 


*hil i St () tet } t y 
Philharmonic String Quartet An interesting 


program was performed, which we regret n 


being able to hear 








Mr. George Schneider’s Recitals for the cut 
rent month are as follows: At Baldwin’s Musi 
Rooms 

t} Bo I M et Ee ma 1 

B-flat min. Beethoven—Sonata, op. 2 

h —~Rever yp. 2, ( I t l 0, 

grich, Max—Romance¢ Sch rt—S 
ata, A 1a posth 

At the Cincinnati Music School 

Hummel—Sonata, oj %. Cramer—Etudes, N 
17, 23, 33, 37, 39, 41 Original Edition Haberbi« 
Ernst—Etudes-Poesies, op No. 6. Song of the 
Bard. No. 10, Scherzino. No. 12, Reproaches. N« 
14, Little Brook. No Huntir Drevschock 
Felix—Intermezzo, 0] ( t S. Beet ‘ 

sonata, op 

Prof. Van Cleve’s sixth Recital was given 
March 27th. The number n the program 
were: 

Schumann's ‘‘ Gipsy Life Curshmann's Sweet 
Daisy Female Trio) L’ Addio,”’ by Nicolai, Tenor 
and Soprano Duo, ‘* Mignon,”’ as treated by Beetho 
ven and A. Thomas 0, swallow, swallow, by 
Piatti, Beethoven's Tempest Sonata, Ist moveme! 
allegro, Grand Sonata, G-sharp minor, Piano Solo 
Allegro con brio, (2) Adagio Cantabil Inter 
mezzo-scherzando, (4) Rondo Finale, J. 8. Van Cleve 
Performers—Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Bosserman, Miss« 
Wilson, Mangold and Breitenbach, Mr. Garnar, Mr 


and Mrs. Van Cleve 


The Avondale Choral Society gave its se 


ond concert March 20th, at which Gaul’ 
**Holy City” was finely sung \ miscel 
laneous second part introduced some high- 
class vocal and instrumental selections, among 
which was a piano solo by Mr. Guckenberger 







: 
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the assistant conductor of the Society. Mrs, 
Lawson was the soprano of the evening, Miss 
Ida- Smith, alto. Mr. Chas. Davis was one of 
the soloists, Mrs. Chapman Johnson, accom- 
panist. All under the efficient direction of 
Mr. Bush Foley. 


The Easter music at St. Xavier’s, Mr. Boex, 

director, will be as follows: 
10 ALM 

Processional ie wie . « Dubois 
Mass No.1, in C 
Veni Creator 
Offertory, Regina Coeli 
7:30 P.M. 

7 om Gregorian 


Vesper Psalms 
Gilsinn 


Victime Paschali 
Magnificat 
Ave Verum 
Tantum Ergo 
Mrs, Corinne Moore-Lawson, assisted by 
Benj. Guckenberger, of the College of Music, 
gives a concert at Springfield, April 11th. Mrs. 
Lawson’s other recent and future engagements 
are as follows: March 5th, Jackson, Miss.; 
March 26th and 27th, at St. Louis, in the 
“Creation”; April 15th, Dudley Buck’s Apollo 
Club, Brooklyn, N. Y.; April 24th, with the 
Musurgia Society, New York; May Ist and 2d, 
with the Baltimore Choral Society; May 5th, 
6th and 7th, principal soprano at the Spring- 
field (Ohio) Festival, and also at our own 
May Festival. 


. . Wenninger 


The College choir gave its second concert 
March 5th, with Mr, Foley director, Miss 
Kate Moore 
Georgine G. Brown and Mr. Wm. A. Lemon. 
Our Press tickets for the concert must have 
been waylaid and confiscated, as they failed to 
reach us, so that we have no personal report to 
make. We were a little surprised at the criti- 
cism in one of the city papers to the effect 
that the choir did not speak its words plainly, 
for that is a point to which Mr. Foley gives 
special attention in all his work, Perhaps the 
reporter forgot to remove the cotton from his 
ears. Will the one who appropriated our 
tickets (if they were sent) please give us his 
opinion ? 


Che last of the ‘* Scottish Rite”’ concerts by 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music was 
given Tuesday evening, March 25th. In addi- 
tion to the Conservatory double quartet, the 
following well-known instrumentalists 
peared: Miss June Reed, first violin; Mr. Ja- 
cob Bloon, first violin; Mr. Anthony Schath, 
second violin; Mr. Louis Weigand, viola; Mr. 
Michael Brand, violoncello; Mr. Theodore 
Hahn, flute; Mr. William Ross, oboe; Mr. 
Adolph Schrickel, horn; Mr. Charles Melber, 
double bass, Mr. Frederic Shailer Evans per- 
formed several standard piano compositions, 
Miss Meyers sang ‘‘ Il re pastore,’”’ by Mozart, 
with violin obligato. These concerts have been 
unusually interesting and useful, and we hope 
they may be continued another season, 


Little Otto Hegner gave a Press reception 
at the Lyceum March 12th, and concert at 
the Odeon Friday evening, March 14th, and a 
matinee Saturday, March 15th. Asa rule we 
take but little stock in prodigies, but we must 
confess that we were completely captivated by 
this wonderful boy. His technic is remarkable 
in itself, and would do credit to concert players 
of mature years, but when we consider the life, 
fervor, feeling, young Hegner puts into his 
music, we can only think of him as a genius 
comparable with Mozart. His playing is far 
less mechanical than nine-tenths of that to 
which concert goers are obliged to listen. The 
proof of his genius is found in the fact that at 


Beethoven | 
. Whiting | 
Cagliero | 





Mendelssohn. (b) Spinnerlied (Flying Dutchman), 
Wagner-Liszt. (c) Valse Caprice, Rubinstein. Part IV. 
Themes (by Local Musicians) [mprovised, Hegner 
Saturday afternoon, March 15th. Part I. Sonate, 
op. 90, Beethoven. Part Ll. (a) Valse, op. 34, No. 1, 
Chopin. (b) Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2, Chopin. (ec) 
Toccata M. S., Hegner. Part III. (a) Menuet, Pa 
derewski. (b) Rhapsodie No. 2, Liszt. Part IV. 
Themes (by Local Musicians) Improvised, Hegner 





Concerts and Conventions. 


Buffalo is arranging for a Musical Festival, 
to be held some time in June, 1891. 


J. A. Sophia, of Harvard, Pa., writes enthu- 
siastically of a performance of ‘ David, the 
Shepherd Boy,’ in Susquehanna, A repetition 
of the concert was immediately demanded. 
The new ‘Interpolated Scenes” were consid- 
ered the best of all. 


We have the program of the ‘‘ Fourth group 
of Soiree Recitals’’ of the Neave Music School, 
Salisbury, N. C. The concert was given on the 
28th ult., and consisted of vocal and instru- 
mental music of a miscellaneous character, but 
of a high order. Mr. Neave always prints 
upon his programs a paragraph or so for his 
audience to read and reflect upon while it 
waits for the concert to begin. These notes 


| are always good and useful. 


We have very enthusiastic reports of a re- 


| cent concert given by the Allegheny Musical 


accompanist, assisted by Miss | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Association, Pittsburgh, Pa, The first part 
consisted of Benedict’s ** Legend of St. Cecilia,” 
with Mrs. Wolfe, Mrs. Scott, Mrs. Bussman 
and Mr. Strouss as soloists. Part second was 
miscellaneous in character, in which Miss 
O’Neil, Mr. Bell, Mr. Nuttall, Mr. Weeden 
and Mr. Strouss took part. The whole was 
under the direction of Mr. W. A. Lafferty, 
who has done so much for music in Pennsylva- 
nia. 


E. M. Bowman, organist of the Peddie Me- 
morial Church, Newark, N. J., is to be con- 
gratulated on having one of the finest pipe- 
organs in the world. Some improvements and 


| a number of the mechanical contrivances are 


ap- | 





these concerts his most enthusiastic admirers | 


were the most cultured musicians of the city. 
We can not go into detail, but as a matter of 
interest and record we quote the programs in 
full: 

Friday evening, March 14th. 
3, Beethovcn. Part II. Grande Polonaise, op. 
Chopin Part Il], (a) Rondo Capriccioso, op. 14, 


Part I. Sonate, op. 


peculiar to this instrument, being the invention 
of Mr. Bowman himself. The organ is a double 
one, and arranged, one part in the southeast 
corner of the auditorium, and the other, 
worked by electricity, is in the southwest cor- 
ner. Antiphonal singing will be a feature of 
the music in this church, 





New York Musical Notes. 


Lecturers on musical subjects are on the in- 
crease, The thing seems to be spreading like 
the ‘** grippe.”” We have had recent lectures 
and ‘‘talks’’ by Parsons, Damrosch, Krehbiel, 
Henderson, etc., etc. 


Anna Smith, who made a successful appear- 
ance at the Thomas Lennox concerts, recently, 
is not an American or an English woman, as 
her name would seem to indicate, but ‘‘a 
nightingale from the land of the Norsemen.” 


The Symphony Society’s fifth concert took 
place Saturday evening, February 22d. The 
program included Damrosch’s Fest Overture ; 
Bruch’s concerto No, 2, for violin and piano, 
the violin being played by Miss Maude Pow- 
ell. 


Otto Hegner played at the eighth Lenox 
concert, February 23d, These concerts are 
very popular, and Mr, Thomas deserves great 
praise for making programs for them of a pop- 
ular character without lowering the standard 


of good music. 


‘* The Gondoliers ” is at last a great success. 
It is likely to run on indefinitely, drawing 


} 
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singers and actors have taken the place of the 
first indifferent ones, and the opera is now the 
success which its merits deserve. 


The Musician’s Union has raised quite a 
breeze in making known its opposition to the 
landing of the Strauss Orchestra next summer, 
It is not talking as much as formerly, Its 
members are mostly foreigners, anyway, and if 
they are competent musicians, it is difficult for 
an outsider to see what it has to fear from the 
brief visit of this famous orchestra. 


A novel performance, called the Parsifal en- 
tertainment, was given in Brooklyn on the aft- 
ernoon and evening of March 2d. The scenic 
artist and musical di ector were given instruc- 
tions to make it the finest performance ever 
given in America. Seats limited; price, $10 
each, The members of the Seidl Society 
bought up the larger part of the house the first 
day of the sale. The main idea was that of a 
private entertainment, the audience appearing 
in full dress, with refreshments, etc,, etc. At 
the conclusion of the entertainment a recep- 
tion was tendered the conductor, Herr Seidl, 
and his wife. It was ‘swell.’ 





Music in Boston. 


Boston, March 19, 1890. 


Lent is the season when concerts are most 
prolific in this city, and this year has proved 
no exception, The Kneisel Quartet has given 
a most interesting program, in which appeared 
an important American number—Chadwick’s 
piano quintet. Mr, Arthur Whiting was the 
pianist. The quintet is more advanced in the 
classical sonata-form than anything I have yet 
heard froma this most talented composer. The 
rock on which most of the American com- 
posers split in the sonata is the development; 
it is not one composer in a hundred who can 
give a logical and interesting development. 
Mr. Chadwick in this seems to have attained 
the difficult art, and the first movement (in 
which, of course, development is the corner- 
stone) is really the finest of the whole work. 

The Baermann chamber concerts are a great 
feature of this season, and the last one pre- 
sented a Rheinberger quartet, which was very 
musicianly, although somewhat cold. Pro- 
fessor Baermann played the sonata appassion- 
atain rather too rapid a tempo, but very ef- 
fectively nevertheless, and the concert ended 
finely with Schumann’s piano quintet, op. 47, 
in which the ’cello has such a magnificent 
part, and in which the composer causes the C 
string to be tuned to B-flat to gain some rich, 
deep effects. 

At the symphony concerts there has been the 
usual popular success. Mr, Nikisch is certain 
to be more popular than his predecessor, for he 
is a little given to sensationalism, and his 
broad effects are more likely to move the pub- 
lic than a more polished performance would. 
His reading of the Schumann Symphony in B- 
flat seemed to me utterly out of keeping with 
the character of the thoughts of the reserved 
master, and the ensemble was anything but 
perfect. Of course it is impossible to make as 
fine a set of musicians as our orchestra is com- 
posed of play badly, but they came near 
enough to it on this occasion, But at the very 
next concert amends were made by an excel- 
lent reading and performance of Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony. The last soloist was Mrs. 
Wyman, of Chicago, who sang excellently. 

At the preceding concert a very proper trib- 
ute was payed to the memory of Louis Maas, 
the talented composer, who so recently died in 
the period of his greatest promise, by the per- 
formance of his piano concerto by his friend, 
Mr. Faelten, to whom the work was dedicated. 
Mr. Faelten played grandly, with poetic fervor 
and with a technique that almost any of the 


crowded houses, It is superbly mounted ; good ! great pianists might envy. After the concerto, 












which made a great success, there came very 
appropriately a funeral march (that by Schubert, 
instrumentated by Liszt), which bore the sense 
of our recent loss more keenly in upon the 
more thoughtful portion of the audience. 

Both Mr. Faelten and Mr. Chadwick, men- 
tioned above, are of the faculty of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and Mr. 
Faelten has recently been giving some excel- 
lent programs there also. But this is nothing 
unusual at this institution, for every Thursday 
night there takes place in Sleeper Hall, of the 
Conservatory, a concert as good as any cham- 
ber concert in the country. 

There was a very interesting reception given 
in the Conservatory recently to the Senators of 
the State, and many of our legislators were 
amazed at the proportions of the institution. 
The state has been petitioned to aid the Con- 
servatory as the foreign institutions of this 
kind are assisted. Of course it is difficult to 
take the initiative, but the time must surely 
soon come when the United States will foster 
Art as the foreign governments are doing. 

We are in the midst of a Patti season of 
opera. The name of Patti is as powerful as 
ever to draw the public, and if any one be- 
lieves that the Italian opera is dead he should 
go to Mechanics’ Hall and be disabused of his 
idea. Last night when Patti made her rentree, 
there was an audience of seven thousand people 
in attendance! But it is not Patti ef preterea 
nthil, for Abbey has brought to us Tamagno, 
Nordica, and Albanialso, For all that, I con- 
fess that I am unable to reconcile myself to the 
school as a whole. “ Trovatore”’ is all well 
enough. One can go there and frankly enjoy 
the tunes, even while knowing that it is not 
good art for the music to rule the libretto, as it 


does in this opera, but preserve me from 
‘*Semiramide”’! where the singing teacher 


rules the composer also. It may interest as a 
fine exhibition of vocal gymnastics, but it has 
so little connection with the text that cone 
would be quite as contented to hear the whole 
thing vocalized without any words whatever. 
It is a different thing with “ Otello,” for here 
Verdi has buried his former self, and causes 
the music to intensify the words, as if he had 
studied at least one part of Wagner’s theories. 
That a man of over seventy should be able to 
voice the language of passion so finely, speaks 
volumes for his power of mind and of body. 
Tamagno was the ideal Othello, and I may 
call him the Salvini of the operatic stage, al- 
though in the jealous scenes he at times be- 
comes more like the Italian tragedian Rossi. 
But one would think that the thunderbolts 
which Wagner has fulminated would banish 
such inanities as ‘‘Semiramide”’ from the 
stage. One desires to hear the Italian artists, 
but why can they not be heard in something 
more true to the laws of art and of common 
sense ? PROTEUS, 
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American Music in England. 


The Musical Herald, London, notices recent 
performances of some of Dr. Root’s cantatas 
as follows: 

** Bethlehem,”’ at the Borough Road Baptist 
Chapel, London, and at the Moray Free 
Church, Edinburgh. 

** David, the Shepherd Boy,” at Chester, and 
in Wales at Pencoed, Llanharan and Llantris- 
sant. 

“Snow White,” at Chorlton, near Manches- 
ter, and at Morriston, South Wales, 

‘*The Bundle of Sticks” (‘Santa Claus’ 
Mistake’’) by children of the Roman Catholic 
schools, Great Chapel Street, Soho, London W. 

** Under the Palms,’’ at Burgess Hill, near 
Brighton. 

‘* Haymakers,’’ in Wales, and ‘ Daniel,” in 
the Shire Hall, Gloucester, 

The same paper also advertises ‘‘ The Com- 
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ing of the Flowers” (*‘ Flower Praise’’) for 
the spring and summer floral festivals. 

Another London paper speaks highly of the 
performance at Preston, England, of ‘ The 
Building of the Temple.” 





Musical Gossip. 


The daughter of Joachim, the great violinist, 
has made a successful debut, under the stage 
name of Maria Linder, in the character of 
Elsa, in ** Lohengrin.”’ 


Politics come in, even in art. In Russia, 
most of the leaders of military bands were 
Germans or Austrians. Henceforth they must 
be Russian subjects, and, if possible, of Russian 
origin. 


At the theater at Brisbane (Australia), Mey- 
erbeer’s opera, ‘‘ Le Prophete,” has been sung 
in Volapuk. Manager Nikolson—the transla- 
tor—raised his prices for the extraordinary oc- 
casion, and was encouraged to repeat the per- 
formance during eleven nights. 


At the Theater of Strasburg, not long since, 
was to be sung ‘‘ The Daughter of the Regi- 
ment,” but the censors objected to the scene in 
which the French flag is brought in. After 
mature deliberation it was agreed that Ser- 
geant Sulpice and the grenadiers should wave a 
red and white flag—-the colors of the city of 
Strasburg, and then the opera was allowed 
to proceed, 


The VisiTror has received from Louis Lom- 
bard a letter written to him by the French 
composer, Massenet, in which he says: 

I love your great country—to it 1 owe my 
greatest theatrical success—‘‘ Esclarmonde.”’ I 
owe it to the unique, imcomparable artist who 
has created the rv/e. I owe it to an American, 
to Miss Sybil Sanderson, of San Francisco. 

Thursday took place in Paris the one hun- 
dredth performance of ‘‘ Esclarmonde,’’ the 
one hundredth performance of Miss Sybil 
Sanderson, without one day of rest; the fact 
has never before existed. And what a role 

This young girl has an extraordinary voice ; 
and it is not only the compass which is extra- 
ordinary, but the art of singing, the original- 
ity, and the dramatic action. 

You will pardon for speaking to a confrere 
who can not but be interested in everything 
which is marvelous in our art. 


The chief rehearsal for the Passion Play at 
Ober-Ammergau will take place on May 18th, 
and the opening performance on May 26th. Per- 
formances will be given through June, July, 
August and September. Improvements have 
been made in the stage and in the scenery since 
the last production, while the story that specula- 
tors had bought up the tickets for the perform- 
ances is denied by the authorities of the town. 
A curious arrangement makes available for vis- 
itors a number of beds exactly the same as the 
number of seats ia the theater, Each house- 
holder is entitled to as many seats as he has 
beds. The tariff of charges, posted at each 
house, is as follows: ‘ Beds from 75 cents to 
$1.25, according to the accommodation; and 
board, including beds, not to exceed at the 
best houses from $2.50 to $3 a day.” This 
mingling of business and solemn tragedy is 
noteworthy. 





A Souvenir of Karl Merz. 


We gladly give place to the following an- 
nouncement, which has been sent us by the 
son of our late contemporary and friend, 

In response to many requests the Publishers 
propose to issue in neat book form the most 
beautiful thoughts of the late Karl Merz, Mus. 
D., widely known as author, composer, the 


director of the musical department of the Uni- 
versity of Wooster, and for many years editor 
of Zhe Musical World. These essays embrace 
topics of a musical, wsthetical, philosophical, 
hist rical and practical xature, and have never 
yet been printed. The work will be edited by 
Johannes Wolfram, of Canton, O., late Presi- 
dent of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association, 
and Constantine Sternberg, the pianist, of 
Atlanta, Ga. It is proposed now to publish 
them if sufficient subscriptions are obtained. 
Price, including a fine engraving of Mr, Merz, 
$1.50, postage pre-paid. 
If so, please notify the publis 
earliest convenience, and you will receive no- 
tice when ready for delivery. 

THE SANDUSKY PUBLISHING Co., 

Sandusky, Ohio 


Do you wish a copy 


hers at your 


Box 162. 





Musical bopper. 


He—‘*‘ Dearest, if I had known this tunnel 
was so long I'd have given you a jolly hug. 
She—* Didn’t you? Why, somebody did!” 


Soulful Youth (languidly)—‘‘ Do you sing 
‘Forever and Forever’ ?”’ 


She (practically ” No, Sir I to] ior 
meals,”’ 
Highwayman (to pawnbroker)—‘ Put uy 


your hands,” 
Pawnbroker—‘*‘ Llow 
them ?”’ 


much will [ get on 


Stiggs—‘* What luck did you have with your 
play last night? Many there?” 

Spuggs “Luck? Not much, We only 
played to four kerosene lamps, and two of them 
went out after the first act.””— Morris and Essex 
Record 


Mr. Allchin (during the progress of the sym 
phony ‘*T think, Miss Withers, 
certs are far too classical for the c 
people; only a few appreciate then.’ 

Miss Withers—‘* Yes; those few keep silent 
during the performances.” 


these con- 
mmon 


Thump-rattlety-bang went the piano. ‘‘What 
are you trying to play, Jane ?”’? called out her 
father from the next room, ‘‘ It’s an exercise 
from my new instruction book, ‘ First steps in 
music,’ ‘Well, I knew you 
were playing with your feet,”’ he said, grimly ; 
**but don’t step so heavy on the keys; it dis- 
turbs my thoughts.’’— xchange, 


’ she answered. 


THE TENOR’S SECRET. 


The secret that success can win, 
Most tenors guard full well 
For though it may make Lohengrin, 
It won’t make William Tell. 
-Juds 
The following was overheard by the ears of 
a reporter during the cooing hours of a coun- 
try picnic: ‘ Darling, I’m going to let go of 
your hand for a minute, but you won’t be mad, 
will you, darling ? I wouldn’t let go till you 
did, only some sort of a bug is crawlir 
my back, and I can’t keep my 
and bugs at the same time.” 


g down 


mind on you 


Winthrop, the editor’s son, who sends this 
riddle to the Hopper, suggests that an answer 
to it may be found in one of the advertise- 
ments on page 85 of ths Vistror. What is it 


I never was a fish, 

And yet some scales have I! 
I boast of many strings, 

But can not make them tie 


I own a set of keys, 
But never tried a lock! 
And I have some stout legs 
But don’t know how to walk! 









































My Song. 


Out of my heart I sing a song, 
O world, so great and grand! 

But hearts are weak, and hands reach out 
For the touch of a kindly hand. 


Oh song, that I sing, I pray you bring 
To some sad soul its balm ; 

Fall soft, I pray, like the breath of May, 
Or the touch of a loving hand! 


I sing for hearts that ache and break, 
I sing for the hearts that are true. 
O world so vast, O world so wide, 
I sing my song for you. 
CARLOTTA PERRY. 


india ee 


Mapleson’s New Scheme. 


Word comes from London that the irrepressi- 
ble Col. Mapleson is about starting for New 
York with an imposing scheme for a season of 
Italian opera here, with Nilsson, Trebelli, Sem- 
brick, Masini, Galassi, Scalchi and Gerster as 
his stars. The old impresario exhibits letters 
from all the singers whom he names, giving 
him a practical option on their services and 
expressing pleasure over the prospect of seeing 
New York again. Mapleson is expected here 
by March Ist. 

Col. Mapleson is reported as saying that he 
has received a letter from New York asking 
about Italian opera for the year of the World’s 
Fair, and he believes that New Yorkers are 
tired of German opera. He says that even 
among Germans themselves German opera is a 
losing game, He makes the interesting point 
that the Metropolitan Opera House has, by 
giving several seasons of German _ opera, 
brought the singers in Italian opera to a point 
where they are ready to listen to reasonable 
figures. 


Shall Strauss be Permitted to Visit 
America? 





A dispatch saying that an attempt had been 
made by the local musical organizations of New 
York city, under the provisions of the Contract 
Labor law, to exclude Strauss’s Vienna Orches- 
tra from giving concerts in this country, is the 
subject of considerable comment among law- 
yers and musical people. Much indignation is 
manifested over the attempt, It is, however, 
the unanimous opinion of several well-known 
lawyers that the orchestra, which is expected to 
arrive in May, would not come under the pro- 
visions of the law. 

Eustace Conway, of No. 18 Exchange Place, 
New York, who has given a written opinion upon 
the question, said yesterday : ‘* The exception 
in the United States statute, under which this 
falls, reads: ‘Provided that skilled labor 
for that purpose can not be otherwise obtained ; 
nor shall the provisions of this act apply to 
professional actors, artists, lecturers or singers, 
nor to persons employed strictly as personal or 
domestic servants.’ The term professional is 
certainly intended to apply to each of the ex- 
ceptions. It is intended that artists who fol- 
low any art, in its usual meanings, for a pro- 
fession, shall be excepted and allowed to land. 


The term art is applied to music as much as, or | 


, 
more than, to painting or sculpture. If the 
statute had intended to let in only painters, it 
would have if only musicians, it 
would have said so. The statute is broad and 
covers all to whom the term artist or to whose 
profession the term art is applied ordinarily. 
Conductors Nikisch and Von Bulow, the vio- 
linist Sarasate, the pianist Hoffman and D’Al- 
bert and other musicians have come here under 


said $0; 








contract, as is well known, and have landed 
without difficulty. 

‘* Mr, Strauss, too, is known as a conductor 
of unique description, There is no one like 
him anywhere, and his particular orchestra, 
which he and his father have conducted for 
many years, are as much a part of the Strauss 
business as Strauss himself. No other musician 
could replace the years of training his orches- 
tra have had with him, or produce the extra- 
ordinary results. He and his orchestra may 
be said, therefore, fairly to come within the 
first exception, viz., skilled labor for a purpose 
that can not be otherwise obtained,”’ 
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The Musical Decanter, 


The following incident, says the Pettery Ga- 
sette, of London, written by a gentleman recent- 
ly, is very quaintly given, He says: ‘I never 
felt so much ashamed in all my life as I did yes- 
terday afternoon. I calledona friend, and was 
obliged to wait for him for sometime. There was 
a decanter and a wine-glass on his table, and, 
without thinking of the matter, I proceeded to 
help myself. Well, the confounded bottle was 
one of those April fool affairs that have a music 
box concealed inside. The machinery of the 
box is so arranged that when it is tilted some- 
thing or other slips its mooring, and sets a 
popular melody going. That’s just what hap- 
pened to me. I replaced the bottle on the 
table, while ‘*‘Sweet Violets’? was trundled 
through the atmosphere with diabolical dis- 
tinctness, Of course my host came in at that 
moment, and the smile that came over his 
countenance was scarcely perceptible, yet ex- 
ceedingly cutting. Really there was nothing 
wrong in my taking a glass of wine, consid- 
ering my familiar footing at the house; but it 
was very awkward, very.” 





* - 


Silencing a Musical Rooster. 


An amusing story is told of Dr. Cyrus Edson, 
of the health board, which has as yet never ap- 
peared in print, It was during his service as an 
undergraduate, and before his father, ex-Mayor 
Edson, had been raised to the chief office in the 
municipality that the episode referred to oc- 
curred. The family resided at the time at Ford- 
ham Heights, and to a certain extent enjoyed 
the advantages of rural living. That is, they 
would have enjoyed it had it not been for the 
pride of the barnyard of anearneighbor. This 
rooster had the ill manners and bad grace to 
disturb the matutinal slumbers of the Edson 
family every day. With the first streak of 
dawn he would hop down from his perch on 
an old soap-box and crow until the very hills 
reverberated the sound. Dr. Edson and othe 
members of the family expended lung power, 
old boots, soap-dishes, and other pieces of port- 
able bedroom furniture in their efforts to 
silence the feathered fiend until they were well- 
nigh exhausted. Then Mayor Edson tried to 
buy the precious bird, but the neighborly 
neighbor would not sell him. Finally the 
young disciple of Aisculapius determined that 
through him should the family find peace, Ac- 
cordingly one morning he arose just before day- 
break, and gliding cautiously down into his 
neghbor’s back-yard he succeeded, by the 
blandishments of voice and the liberal use of 
sweet corn, in getting his hands on the rooster. 
This done the rest was easy. Taking the dis- 
secting case from his pocket, he selected a keen- 
edged scalpel and tweezers, and holding the 
bird between his knees, sought the animal’s 
throat. Taking up the vocal cords with the 
tweezers, it was but the work of an instant to 
sever them and let the rooster go. 

That day and ever after the sleep of the Ed- 
sons was undisturbed. Young Cyrus, however, 
lost more rest than formerly. He could not 
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resist the temptation every morning thereafter 
of getting up and watching the disabled bird 
as it flew from its perch to the top of the fence, 
and flapping its wings, tried to crow. For 
him it was better than a circus.—Mew York 
Mail and Express. 





It is true that “ one swallow does not make 
a summer,”’ but it often makes a musician’s 
dinner. 


Though the composer of an opera has pro- 
duced but the one, he may justly claim to have 
written a score, 


**They poked a porous plaster into it, and 
then it began to play,” is the way a boy de- 
scribed an orguinette. 


Max Maretzek says that prima donnas ought 
not to be entitled ‘* stars,’”’ but rather, to judge 
from their eccentric and erratic courses, from 
their nebulous surroundings, from their doubt- 
ful ages,and the uncertainty of their keeping 
the exact time of their appearance, ought to be 
termed musical ‘ comets,” who, after having 
reached their perihelion, take, with their long 
train of gaseous followers, a downward course 
and disappear from public view. 





BUOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


The ‘New Musical Curriculum.” Dr. Geo. F. Root. 
A new edition of this remarkable Instructor has just 
been issued, from entirely new plates. It can be had 
in either foreign or American fingering, as may be 
desired. A note just at hand from an experienced 
teacher in Harlem, Ga., is but a sample of the many 
we are constantly receiving. It reads as follows 
‘I find that my pupils advance rapidly and easily 
I do not hesitate to say that it is superior to any work 
of the kind I have ever used. As an Instructor for 
beginners it is unequaled.” 


‘Palmer's New Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary 
of Musical Terms”’ is a neat litle volume containing 
all the essential terms in general use. Weare pleased 
to record our approval oi it 


‘Easy and Progressive Reed Organ Studies,’’ for 
use with or without Instruction Book, by W. F 
Sudds. This isa new and valuable series of small 
books for the organ, now going through the press. 
There will be eight books of 16 pp. each. Four 
numbers are already published, and judging from 
these we believe that a new impetus will be given to 
the study of the Reed Organ by the use of them, The 
grading is carefully done, the exercises and pieces 
melodious, neat, and of the better grades as to style, 
ete. The work is worthy the well-known writer 
whose name it bears. 


The Wide-Awake for April is at hand, and as beau 
tiful and full of good things as ever. A beautiful 
picture, entitled ‘* Easter Offerings,’’ comes first, and 
then one of Mr. Butterworth’s best stories of early 
New England life, in which a plea, and a strong one, 
too, is made for the May-flower as the flower of all 
others to be adopted as our National flower. Mr 
B.'s story is a little classic—few writers have ever 
done any thing better. Gid. Granger, the serial 
by Mr. Stoddard, is of great interest, and will, or 
should have a good effect upon boys who are obliged 
to make their way in the world as best they may 
We cannot speak of all the good things, the short 
stories, pretty poems, ete., ete., but we advise all our 
young friends to take Wide-Awake. 
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Wanted. 





BACK NUMBERS OF THE VISITOR, 

We desire copies of the following VisiTors 
for 1889. If any of our readers wish to part 
with their copies, we will for each one sent us 
give a 30c. piece of music of our own publica- 
tion, selected from our Catalogue or from the 
Vistror’s Monthly Bulletin of New Music. 
We wish to obtain 

6 copies of the Vistror for January, 1889. 
6 ‘6 “ “ee “ May, “ 
10 «« June, ” 
10 «July, 6s 
8 October, ‘* 
Address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO.,, 


Cincinnati, O. 
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Safely Through Another Week. 
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Day of all the week the best, - blem of e -ter-nal rest. 
From our wordlycares set free, May we rest thisday in thee! 
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3. May the gos-pel’s joy-ful sound . .. . A-wakeour minds to rapt - ures 
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The gospel’s sound A-wake our minds to rap-tures 
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thus let all our Sabbaths prove, . . . Un-til we rest, 
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Thus let all our Sabbaths prove, Sabbaths prove, 
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Until we rest, 
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Until we rest, 


Until werest in thee a- bove, 
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Savior, Breathe an Evening Blessing. 


Andantino. FRED. L. MOREY. 
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Sav -ior, breathe an even-ing bless-ing, Ere - pose our spir - i 




















Sav - ior, breathe an even-ing bless-ing, 
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Poco rit. e dim. 
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Sin and want we come con-fess-ing, Thou canst save and thou canst heal. 





Sin and want we come con-fess-ing, 
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SOLO. Alto. Un poco pia lento. — 





Though the night be dark and drear - 














Dark - ness can not hide ae thee ; 
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Dark-ness can not hide from thee, 
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Though de-struc- tion walks a-round us, Though the ar - 
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in light and deathless bloom: 
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The Lord is in His Holy Temple. 


SENTENCE. G, C. KNOPFEL. 
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From Czerny. Op. 139. 
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MoDERATO. 


MARCHE FUNEBRE. 
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SABBATH BELLS, 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


AND FOR 
Prayer, Praise and Gospel Meetings, 


By WM. B. BLAKE. 


Special Contributors: A. J. Showalter, B. F. 
Nysewander, and Chas. Edw. Prior. 

An endeavor has been made to include in SAB 
BATH BELLS every department of Christian labor 
The work has been classified for the convenience 
of*Superintendents and Choristers, although they 
will find in PRAISE and GosPEL departments many 
things suitable for the Sunday School. 


PRICE, 35 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 





— THE — 


Glorious Cause 


a Collection of 


SONGS, HYMNS AND CHORUSES 


Earnest Temperance Workers, 


DR. CEO. F. ROOT. 


This is an entirely new collection of Temperance 
music, full of spirited, aggressive songs, for the use 
of Lodges, Temperance Meetings, Reform Leagues, 
etc. It is warmly endorsed by Miss Willard and 
other officers of the W. C. T. U., 
the Union in its various meetings. 


and is to be used by 
No stronger en- 


dorsement could be desired 
Price 30 Cents; by mail, 5 cents additional for 


postage. 144 pages. 
Published by 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 





lew Collections of of Piano Music. 


MODERN CLASSICS. _ 


By Foreign Composers. Boards, $1.00 


| ral Societies, Choirs and Musical Conventions; 





MODERN JUVENILE CLASSICS. 


Easy Music. Boards, $1.00 


THE MUSICAL UNION. 

By American Composers. Boards, $1.50 
THE PIANO SOUVENIR. 

By American and Foreign Comp’rs. Paper, 65c. 





NEW COLLECTIONS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 


MODERN SOPRANO SONGS. 
By the Best Authors. , 
MODERN VOCAL DU ETS. 
By Foreign Writers. . 
FIFTY BASS SONGS. 
Principally from Operas. 
THE SONG SOUVENIR. 
By American and Foreign Writers. Paper, 65c. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati. 


Boards, $1.25 


Paper, $1.00 


Boards, $1.00 | 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


SACRED DUETS, 


FOR 


Various Voices, 


BY 
Ww. FF. SUDDS. 


Two-thirds of this book consists of original com po- 
sitions, and represent the latest and best work of this 
composer. Like most of his sacred compositions, 
they are not difficult, and at the same time are well 
developed, and in such excellent form that cultured 
musicians will be interested in them. 

We have every reason to believe that this collection 
of Duets will find extensive use both in church and 
the home circle. 
en in sheet form. 

48 pp., bound in boards. 
Price, $1.25. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Ideal Anthems, 


- Bv H, P. DANES. 


On account of the great success of Mr. Danks’ 
ormer low-priced collection of Anthems, and the 
increasing demand for a new book similar in grade, 
form and price, the same author has prepared a col 
lection to entitled ‘IDEAL ANTHEMS.” We be- 
lieve that ‘Ideal Anthems”’’ is the very best work 
Mr. Danks has ever produced, and predict for it the 


— a ty. 
5 cents each by mai, postpaid; $3.60 
per my 4 by express, not prepaid. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati. 


BETHLEHEM. 


A CANTATA: 


LIBRETTO BY 


FREDERIC E. WEATHERLY. 


MUSIC BY 


DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 

This is ascriptural work, of moderate difficulty, for 
ADULTS (no children’s part). Both words and mu- 
sic are of great beauty. The libretto was written for 
Dr. Root by England's best song writer. The music 
is considered by the composer to be his best work. 

The Cantata is divided into three parts, as follows: 

THE BirtTH OF CHRIST; 
THE FLIGHT INTO Ecypt; 
THE RETURN. 

The work is admirably adapted to the uses of Cho- 
is full 
qualities 


of bright musical effects and “ taking 


Ready in May 
Price, 50c,. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


The John Church Co. 


have just received a new supply of the 


FAMOUS MEYER” FLutes 


FROM HANOVER, GERMANY. 








The original Duets are also issued | 









FLOWER PRAISE. 


Words by CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, 
| Music by GEORGE F, ROOT. 


A Ploral Service for Festival Occasions, 


} SUCH AS 
| Children’s Day, Flower Sunday, 
Easter, Anniversaries, etc. 
Especially adapted to 

THE CHILDREN OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Price, 20 cents each by mail, pectyals: Lyf a dozen 
by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 








PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Cincinnati, (O. 





EVERY-THING 


in the line of Music or Mu- 
sical Merchandise can be 

| obtained promptly of 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 





‘‘ AN ILONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE.” 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston, Mass. 
| TheJohn Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’l Factors. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Wo. 5. 


| By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC- 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
STEBBINS. 
years having elapsed since the publication of 
Gospr, Hymns No. 4, and its ——— with the 


earlier numbers into one book, oody and 
| others en: in Evangelistic work, have feit the 


Some 


need of having ——— new songs, and GosPEL 
Hymns No.5 has been especially prepared to meet 
this growing necessity. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


| contains 208 pages, nearly double the 
ber revious single volumes, 
| Dat ie will be so) at the same prices, i. ¢.; 


MUSIC EDITION. 


| Board Covers 


$58. 00 per 100 
Flexible Cloth 0.00 pe 00 


per 1 


| Paper Covers 5.00 per 100 
If ordered by mail, add 5 ets. for poy 4 on the 
Musie Editions, 2 cts. for the Words ly in boards 
or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonpareil Edition. 
No. 5 will not be bound or combined with GospEL 
HYMNS CONSOLIDATED. 


GOSPEL HYMNS are the only books of 
the kind used Messrs. M DY and 
SANKEY in their gospel meeti Do 
not be deceived py misleading vertise- 


ments of books 
ers. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCE C0., Cincinnati. 


Sheet Music and Music Books 


of every description, both Foreign and American. 

Prompt attention given to mail orders, and particu- 

lar care taken to fill them as carefully as if goods were 

= in person. Any piece of Music or any —_ 
no matter where published, will be sent 

mail, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of t rotall 


price. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnat. 


issued by other publish- 
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ING FIBES A. A CERT 
ne 2? Bass or 34. AC age 
nt postpaid on receipt of marked prices. If 
“your music dealer does not keep them, send di- 


rectly to H. R. PALMER. Lockbox 2841, N.Y.City. 


POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 





PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 


FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 





ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawnacer, 


General {fjusic fealers, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes ot 


PIANOS ax0 ORGANS 


The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 









1890 to 1990. 


Good Music Never Dies. 


Choice Sacred Solos, 34 fine songs..... $1 
Choice Sacred Solos, for low voice,40 songs. . $1 
Song Classics, Sop. and Tenor, 50 songs... .$1 


Song Classics, low voice, 47 songs.........$1 
Classic Baritone and Bass Songs . es 
Classic Tenor Songs, 36 songs .. $1 
Choice Vocal Duets, the very best .. $1 


Everest’s Album of Songs, good selections. . $1 
Maud V. White's Album, tasteful songs ... .$1 
Sullivan's Vocal Album, a master’s work...$1 
Popular Song Collection, 37 good songs. $1 
Good Old Songs We used to Sing, 115 songs. .$1 
College Songs, 150,000 sold...... $1 
College Songs for Banjo; for Guitar; each.. $1 
Bhymes and Tunes; Osgood. 


Sweet home music. .$1 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Pian Classics, Vol. 1, 44 pieces , =] 
Piano Classics, Vol. 2, 31 pieces Dd | 
Classical Pianist, 42 pieces.. $] 
Popular Piano Collection, 27 pieces.........$1 
Popular Dance Music Collection ............$1 
Young People’s Classics, 52 easy pieces.... .$1 


The above are all superior books. 


EMERSON’S NEW RESPONSES, 


(60 cents, $6 dozen) for Quartet and Chorus 
Choirs; 74 short pieces of sacred musie of 
the best character, such as your choir needs. 


THE TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 


35 cents, $3.60 dozen), by L. O. Emerson 
and Edwin Moore. Earnest, refined, ele- 
vated poetry and music, which will be mdst 
welcome to the best classes of temperance 
workers. 


SONG HARMONY oo J dozen). 
' by one 
Just exactly the book that will suit you for 


this winter’s Singing Classes. Also an ap- 
propriate and good book for High Schools 








Adopt, without fear, for Graded Schools, our 


SONG MANUAL (Book 1, 30c., $3 doz.; 

tor Book 2, 40c., $4.20 
doz.; or book 3, 50c., $4.80 doz.) Admira- 
bly adapted to the different ages of school 
life, with plain instructions and best of 
music. 

Select for practice in your Singing Society 
one of our noble and beautiful CANTATAS 
(send for list), or the easy Oratorio, EMMAN- 
VEL, ($1) by Trowbridge; or for Fairs and 
Festivals, the peculiarly nice, pretty .and 
easy DAIRY MAID’S SUPPER, (20 cents, $1.80 
doz.) by Lewis; or for the children, Macy’s 
new STRANGE VISITORS, or A MEETING OF 
THE NATIONS, (30 cents, $8 dozen); or the 
EINGDOM OF MOTHER GOOSE, (25 cents, $2.28 
dozen) by Mrs. Boardman. 

Any Book Mailed for Relail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 


867 Broadway, New York 








Sleep Thy Last Sleep. 


(UNACCOMPANIED.} In Memory of JOHN CHURCH, Died April 19, 1890. 


-—_—_—— 


J. R, MURRAY. 
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After last verse. 
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Copyright, 1890, by THe Joun CHURCH Co. 











